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the 47th year of his age he was concerned to 
bear a public testimony to the sufficiency of this 





PUBLISHED BY WM. W. MOORE, |divine grace, which had been the stay of his 
No. 100 South Fifth Street, | youth. 
PHILADELPHIA, For some time before his decease, he was 


Every Seventh day at Two Dollars per annum, payable | More than commonly enlarged in his public tes- 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five | timony ; and accompanied two womenFriends in 
Dollars. ., _| Visiting the families of Friends in his own and a 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher | DD ootan en = aie all f 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. | ae ne . a 
'his friends were singularly impressed with the 
|exercise he was under the first day preceding 
his illness, when he had to express, in the morn- 
William Rathbone, of Liverpool, was born }ing mecting, the necessity of having oil in our 
there in 1726, of parents who were members of| vessels and our lamps trimmed; calling upon 
the national church. His mother died before he | some present to remember in what an awakening 
was two years old, and his father being soon after | manner this exhortation had been sounded in 
convinced of Friends’ principles, he was carefully ' their hearing ; saying, it was given him afresh 
educated therein, and, being in a good degree} to believe that there were those present who, 
obedient to the visitations of divine grace, he be-| when the solemn summons should be issued, 
came, while young, an example of sobriety and | ‘Behold the bridegroom cometh; go ye forth to 
industry. |meet him,’ however diligent they might have 
About the 17th year of his age, being under | been in having their vessels replenished, would 
discouraging circumstances, he formed the in-| find they had nothing to spare. 
tention of going abroad, with a view to acquire! The following day he was a little unwell, but 
wealth ; but when he thought himself on the! cheerful ; on third day, complained of a violent 
point of carrying this design into execution, his | cold that affected his head ; and in the afternoon 
mind was brought under a weighty exercise, | was obliged to go to bed. He was confined to 
and he was impressed with the persuasion that | his chamber about a week, during which his pa- 
his appointed station was in his native place, | tience and fortitude were exemplary; and although 
where a field of religiqus labor was opened before | through the extremity of his bodily illness he 
him, and, that if he persevered in his intention, | was at times delirious, yet at intervals his under- 
his religious interests would be subverted, and | standing returned ; in one of which he expressed 
the divine will concerning him be opposed. In| audibly, ‘who would not love and praise th 
this state of conflict he was concerned that, if| name, thou King of Saints ;’ and continued with 
his sole dependence was fixed on the Almighty | solemn prostration of soul, for a considerable 
arm, it would supply all his wants, and be an | time, and then said, very intelligibly, ‘Oh, poor 
unfailing support in the various trials that might | creatures ; called upon to offer an offering in 
be allotted to him. righteousness ; who can but, who dare but, obey 
Through the continued extension of divine re-| the call.’ It was a season of awful quietness ; 
gard, he was enabled to yield obedience to these | his spirit was again powerfully engaged in fer- 
convictions ; to enter into covenant with a cove-| vent prayer for full two hours, except once or 
nant keeping God; to limit his desires after per-| twice, when raised up to take something, he let 
ishing riches, and to bear the turning of his|fall a wandering expression, but when he was 
hand upon him. As he was favored to enter on | laid quietly down, he was again favored with the 
the active scenes of life with faith and dedication } renewed influence of the spirit of supplication. 
of heart, so he was supported, in his passage} Through the weight of his illness, his veice 
through it, to bear his portion of disappointment | was much interrupted, but sundry expressions 
and affliction with Christian fortitude. were at times distinctly heard, ‘Most Holy 
The gracious Being, who had directed his| Father ;’ ‘ Lord, God, Almighty ;’ ‘I have known 
feet in the right way, was mercifully pleased to|the rod and bless thy band.’ What followed 
be with him, from step to step; so that he in-| could not be distinctly heard, but it is not easy 
creased in stability and usefulness, and about! to set forth the awful solemnity of the scason. 





WILLIAM RATHBONE, 
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In the evening, his wife and children being in | 
the room, and one of his daughters beside him, | 
he took both her hands in his, looked at her | required, 


with a most sensible expression of affection, then 
closed his eyes, and without a sigh or struggle 
breathed his last. 

He departed this lifethe 11th of the eighth 
month, 1789, and was interred in Friends’ burial | 
ground the 14th of the same, in the 64th year | 
of his age ; anda minister about 14 years. 

| 


EARLY PIETY—NO. XXXIV. | 


Ann Naish, daughter of Joseph and Betty |: 


Naish, of Congorsburg, a village in Somerset- | 
shire, ‘about twelve miles from Bristol, was born 
about the 3d mo. 1775. Krom her childhood 
she was of a serious deportment, and of a calm 
and condescending temper, even in cases where 
her youthful inclination might be opposed : so 
that the salutary directions of her parents were 
readily obeyed. Her understanding appeared 
at least to keep pace with her age, if not to sur- 
pass it ; and her steady care to please those wha 
had the charge of her education, endeared her to 
them; asher kind, affable, and obliging behaviour 
gained her the love of her associates. 

This promising maid was called, in her bloom, 
from the vicissitudes of time. Whilst she was 


. . ! 
at boarding-school at Milverton, not far advanced | 
in her fifteenth year, she was taken ill. Her 


disorder, water in the head, soon affected the | 
part with violent pain, and was not long in pro- 

ducing frequent delirium, and sometimes convul- 

sions. She was, however, allowed many inter- | 
missions, and clear intervals of reason; in one of 

which a friend asked her, whether she was will- 

ing to go? She replied, that she was willing to 

leave it to the Almighty ; that at some times she 

could not desire any thing ; but at others she had | 
desired then to go. 

It was a week before her affectionate father | 
saw her; and he too availed himself of her un- 
disturbed intervals to ap yprise her of the uncer- 
tainty of her recovery. She repeatedly expressed, 
in very satisfactory terms, her resignation and 
acquiescence with the w ill of the Almighty, often 
saying, “1 am not afraid to die.” At one time 
shespoke to her father thus: ‘ Dear father, thou 
hast been a tender, affectionate father to me. 
Have [ not been a dutiful daughter to thee ?” 
He answered fully in the aflirmative; and she 
went on, “Oh I would not have been otherwise 
for all the world !” There was at tha: time some 
little article of her apparel, which by some 
means had been introduced, and which ber father 
thought not consistent. He gently remarked it 
to her, and she freely acknowledged it was wrong ; 
saying, that it proceeded from pride, and that 
those who kept near to the principle, would be 
preserved out of such things. 


Her gratitude to those about her, especially to 
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' of heaven.” 


INCER. 


those who were more immediately employed in 
the various offices of assistance which her illness 
seemed to be almost unbounded : and 

r patience, her serenity, and the innocence 
and sweetness of her spirit, brought to mind the 
| words of the Redeemer, “ Of such is the kingdom 
She departed after two weeks’ ill- 
ness, the 4th of the 7th mo. 1787. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TO OUR YOUNG FRIENDS. 


In perusing the history of early Friends, we 
tind that, in some instances, children kept up 
meetings ‘for public worship, when their parents 
were imprisoned for faithfully maintaining their 
religious principles and testimonics. Ju this, 
our day, i is wituessed an cnlargement—a release- 
ment from those persecutions under which our 
forefathers suffered even unto death. Are we 
mindful of our privileges? Are we rendering 
the tribute due for all benefits received, or is 
there room for the lamentation—Through ful- 
ness of bread and abundance of idleness, the 
love of the parents has waxed cold, and the ef- 
fects thereof are apparent among the children ? 

While the frequent absence of our young 
friends from monthly and other mid-week meet- 
ings may show there is a want, in many, of that 
personal interest in the testimonies of truth, 
which characterized some of the very children 
of an earlier age, yet there are also evidences 
furnished, that there is felt by some of our young 
friends a growing interest and love for the simpli- 
city of Truth, as professed by us. And if these 
are passive under the tendering impressions they 
have,already received, and faith ful to further dis- 
coveries or unfoldings of heavenly counsel, 
wherewith tuey may be favored, the ‘‘ mourners 
in Zion,” who see the waste places thereof, can 
| lift up| ‘the head in hope that there will bea 
| succession of testimony bearers, through whose 
|labor these will be restored—the wilderness 
become a fruitful field, the desert as the garden , 
of the Lord. This view is an encouraging one, 
| and there is ground for it, and yet the manifest 
| declension of interest and zeal i in the attendance 
of our religious meetings, is a loud call for an ex- 
amination of individual standing. If a sense of 
religious obligation to our Father in heaven were 
cultivated in early life, there would be more of 
a practical acknowledgment that to Him is due 
the first fruit of all our increase. And this 
would lead to that beautiful state described by 
the prophet, where “every one is seen walking 
|in his uprightness—all the vessels of the Lord’s 


house bearing the inscription of holiness unto 
his name.” M. 


He is rich whose income is more than bis 


expenses, and he is poor whose expenses are 
more than his income. 
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Extracted from the Poetry of Plants. } 
(Concluded from page 747.) 





Having made a cursory survey of some of the | 
leafy giants of the forests, let us glance at one or 
two specimens of mammoth plants, such, for ex- | 
ample, as the colossal water-lily of British | 
Guiana, the leaves of which measure eighteen feet, 
and its flower from four to five feet in circumfer- 
ence. This vegetable wonder bears a magnificent 
flower, consisting of many hundred petals of vari- 
ous tints, from the pure white to the rose and | 
pink. The jungles of Sumatra boast of a plant 
of more gigantic dimensions ; it is called the 
Rafjlesia Arnoldi, after its discoverer, Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles. This is, perhaps, the greatest | 


commonly called moulds, seen on stale bread. 
These insect plants possess wonderful fecundity, 
and the speed of their generative process is 
equally astonishing, nor are such microscopic in- 
stances of vegetable life to be found merely 
among parasitic fungi; there are others equally 
minute and still more marvellous in the aggre- 
gate, which are of independent growth, which 
twine and interlace their tiny branches into a 
net-work, as tough as the strongest felt, and ex- 
tending over many yards of surface. These ase 
the fresh water confervee, of which the substance 


‘called water flannel may be taken asa well known 


example.* 
This vegetable swarms on stagnant pools, where 


prodigy of the vegetable kingdom ; it measured | it lives on decomposed particles, and thus, while 


ayard across, the petals being twelve inches high, 


it tends to purify the waters, itself becomes food 


and a foot apart from each other: the nectarium | for myriads of animaleules. Much more curious 


would hold twelve pints, and the weight of the 
flower was estimated at fifteen pounds. Man 


information remains to be mentioned respecting 


Y | mosses, lichens and other forms of flowerless 





of the tropical plants of America exhibit similar 
proportions ; the Magnolia grandiflora rises ninety 


vegetation. Even yeast might be adduced as 
another instance, for it is supposed by botanists 


feet in height, with a diameter of three feet, | to belong to this genera of the vegetable world, 


while the leaves are from eight to nine feet in 
height ; its beautiful white blossoms are of like 
dimensions : it is doubtless one of the most superb 
of vegetable productions of which we have any 
knowledge. The Argaré Americana, or as it 
is sometimes called, century plant, from its hav- 
ingerronously been supposed to blossom only once 
in a hundred years, is a majestic specimen, has 
a stem rising sometimes forty or fifty feet high, 
bearing hundreds of greenish-white blossoms on 
an elegant branched spike. The talipiet palm 
of Ceylon, presents another instance of the mar- 


vellous, rising two hundred feet in height, the | 


leaves of which measure eleven feet in length, 
by sixteen in breadth. From the vast and stu- 
pendous, we now descend to the extremely 
minute and delicate ; and here we meet with won- 
ders even yet more astounding, as by the aid of 
the lenses of the miscroscope, we discover specs 


of vegetation infinitesimally small, but in whose | 


delicate structure traces are no less to be detected 
of the infinite skill of the Creator. One of the 
most extraordinary of microscopic plants is the 


{ 


| which, according to Humboldt, comprises 44,000 
| species. The main object ofa plant during growth 
| Seems to be the reproduction of its kind : whether 
| the term of its being be limited to a day, a year, or 
, centuries, its sole effort, as it proceeds from leaf 
_to stem, from stem to branch, and from branch 
| to flower and fruit, is the multiplication of itself. 
| This is variously effected: by seeds, by spores or 
|} embryo plants, by tubers, by runners which put 
| foxth shoots as they elongate, by branches which 
'send down roots, either by slips or detached 
| branches or single leaves. The most familiar 
process of reproduction, common to all flowering 
| plants, is the first named. Seeds are merely 
| leaves preserved in peculiar cerements against 
| the return of the season of growth ; they are also 
| furnished with a sufficiency of nutriment for the 
‘embryo plant, tillits roots shall havestuck into the 
‘soil, and it expands into the atmosphere. Their 
coverings also evince the ingenious contrivance 
of nature; for these provide against the several 


{ 
| 
| contingencies to which they may be subjected ; 


for example the cocoa has a tough fibrous coir 


Achlya prolifera, whose soft, silky threads may | and woody nut, impervious alike to drought and 
sometimes be seen adhering to the surface of | rain—the chestnut, a compact leathery envelope 
gold fishes: it has the appearance of a whitish | —the peach, a hard, strong drape—the apple, 
slime, but is a true vegetable growth. The green | a fleshy pome, enclosing leathery cells, —the pea 
slimy matter often observable on the surface of | and bean, a pod of parchment. ‘This accounts, 
stagnant waters, is of the same order ; and when | to a great degree, for the modern marvel, that 
submitted to a powerful microscope is found to | even the sceds taken from the hand of an Egyp- 
consist of transparent threads, exquisitely minute, | tian mummy, more than 3000 ycars old, should 
packed closely together as the pile of velvet; | haveyet retained their vitality, and thus produced 
each thread is terminated by a ball, which is es- | 9 crop of wheat. 

timated at one twelve hundredths of an inch in| he various metamorphoses which occur to 
diameter, which contains a fluid filled with plants and flowers preseut an interesting topic 
granules. Another of these curious vegetable | of research, embracing the vast changes and im- 


parasites is the Mucor mucedo, which abounds in provements which cultivation of soil, transplant- 
bruise! fruit and other substances, containing, | — en 


fecula or sugar; it helongs to that class of fungi, 


*See Intelligencer, 5 mo. 20, last, page 135. 
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ing, and the important effects of chemistry, as 
applied to agriculture, have produced. The 
principal phenomena of vegetable life, or irrita- 
bility, are those caused by atmospheric influences, 
those depending upon the touch of other bodies, 
and those which appear to be perfectly spontane- 
ous. The former, especially, include all such 
plants or flowers as close their leaves during 
night, when they are said to sleep, as well as 
those that open or shut their petals to the sun ; 
or exhibit sensitiveness to touch, as in the in- 
stance of the Venus’ fly-trap, a native of Canada, 
which, not unlike other natives of that soil, dis- 
covers singular irritability of temperament. A 
poetical fancy has even invested vegetable life 
with the attributes of sensation and enjoyment ; 
but the hypothesis is unsustained by science, not- 
withstanding polypi and sponges seem to ap-| 
proach very close to a demonstration of the | 
theory. There may be a seeming analogy be- | 
tween the brain and nerves of animals and the 
vessels of plants, but there is nothing like identity | 
between the respective functions of the two great | 
kingdoms. Notwithstanding all the light which | 
modern science has shed upon organic life, the | 
learned are yet undecided as to the precise | 
boundary line which divides these two depart-| 
ments of animated nature, between the lowly | 
forms of corallines, sponges, and polypi, and the | 
more dormant specimens of the animal kingdom. | 
Here, however, we close our brief sketch of the , 
more remarkable and anomalous features of 
vegetable life, conscious that asubject of such | 
surpassing interest has failed of its full develep- 
ment, yet believing that as a topic of recreative 
study it may with confidence be commended to 
a more extended investigation on the part of the 
reader, for its resources are as exhaustless as | 
they are rife with delightful interest. 

*¢ Not a plant, a leaf, a flower, but contains 

A folio volume, we may read, and read, 

And read again, and still find something new— 


Something to please, something to instruct, 
Even in the noisome weed.” 


THE WHITE DOVE AND THE LOCOMOTIVE. 


The Express of this city says, that asa rail- 
road train was coming toward Troy at its high- 
est speed, on passing a curve it suddenly dashed 
into a flock of pigeons upon the track; all of 
them, save one,—a pure and beautiful white— 
raised from the ground and escaped. The white 
one was not so fortunate, for, rising and flying 
too in a line from the locomotive, it was over- 
taken and caught on the centre of the cow-catch- 
er, where, unable to raise its wings against the 
rushing air, mute and bewildered, its neck and 
head stretched forward, it stood transfixed and 
motionless as though converted into stone. On 
went the train in its wild speed and on stood the 
pigeon in its wingless flight, and 14 miles were 
thus traversed by the train. It was only when 
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the Union depot at Troy was reached and en- 
tered, that the pigeon, recovering from its be- 
wildering enchantment, slightly ruffled its fea- 
thers, then tried its wings, and finally trusting 
them once more, soared aloft, alighting on the 
cross-piece of the dome; here it was the observed 
of all observers, the story of its marvellous 
ride having many hearers. After an hour or so 
it sallied forth in the direction of its home, and 
doubtless will often tell in pigeon tongue of its 
flight with the locomotive—A Troy paper. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


NINE QUERIES. 


Ist Query. ‘Friends’ Intelligencer,” what 
is it? 

Ans. A very interesting periodical, 16 pages 
of which is issued every week, printed on good 
paper, folded in octavo form, and sent punctually 
to subscribers. 

2d Query. 
ducted ? 

Ans. It is edited by an “ Association of 
Friends,”’ who, concerned for the welfare and in- 
terests of their Society, and the community at 
large, devote much of their time and attention 
to make this an interesting and instructive 
channel, through which to disseminate sound and 
correct views, as held by the Society of Friends. 

3d Query. How do they procure the “arti- 
cles” for this “ interesting periodical ?” 

Ans. By reference to a “ Number’’ it will be 
observed, that in addition to much interesting 
and instructive matter furnished from their own 
minds, there appears also to have been research 
into ancient writings, much of which might other- 
wise have been lost. 

4th Query. Does this “‘ Association”’ receive 
communications from others ? 

Ans. This Association gladly receives from 


By whom is it edited and con- 


| their subscribers and others, criginal articles, 
| upon scientific, moral, or religious subjects, pro- 


vided they do not contain sentiments adverse to 
the long established views and doctrines of the 
Society. Of this, the “ Association” claim the 
entire right to judge: and if any thing be pre- 
sented, calculated to introduce difficulty in the 
Society, or inculcate unsound or incorrect views, 


‘it is their privilege, nay it is their duty, cither 


to modify the article, write comments upon it, or 
suppress its publication entirely. 

Sth Query. Is the matter confined altogether 
to subjects of religious character ? 

Ans. While thisassociation hopes that every 
article inserted in their columns shall have a 
moral, and even a religious tendency, they are 
far from confining themselves to grave and reli- 
gious matter ; they feel particularly desirous to 
furnish mental food for the youthful mind ; which 
will not only instruct, but will lead onward and 
upward ; believing that ‘the youth of the pre- 
sent, are the hope of a future generation.” 
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6th Query. Do they reject subscribers who| dear Redeemer, admitted to a blessed communion 


are not members of the Society of Friends ? with the saints in light, in those mansions of 
Ans. They reject none who will comply with | glory that are prepared for the righteous. 

their terms. When we consider this glorious end of the 
7th Query. What does it cost a year? | Christian warfare, who cannot but feel fervent 


Ans. The price of this interesting work is | breathings and aspirations after the things of 
only two dollars a year, (not the price of a bushel | God and the perfect way of righteousness! Who 
of wheat,) or “three copies sent to one address | cannot but ardently desire that their fect may 
for five dollars.” And I would urge upon some be turned into the path of virtue, which ever 
dear friends, the consideration, of, how much | was and will be a path of peace? And happy 
more they would contribute to the present and, are all they who not only desire, but follow on 
future welfare of the tender youth, were they to to know the Lord, even unto the end of their 
discontinue some of their daily or weekly papers, | days. Let whatever afflictions and disappoint- 
which teem with “tales,” “ro ances,” and po- ments be the allotment of these; though they 
litical contests, and supply their places with | may (in regard to this world) eat the bread of 
“Friends’ Intelligencer,” and some other “ pe-| adversity, and drink the water of affliction; 


| 


riodicals’”’ devoted to more moral matter. though every spring of earthly comfort may be 
8th Query. What remuneration does the | dried up, yet this is their confidence, and herein 
Association receive ? is their great consolation, they know that their 


Ans. From the best information received, it' Redeemer liveth, and that while they continue 
appears that the Editors of ‘“ Friends’ Intelli- | faithful to him, none shall be able to pluck 
gencer,”’ (to use a common pbrase,) “work for them out of his hand. As this peaceful tran- 
nothing and find themselves,” and that the re-  quillity of mind infinitely transcends every satis- 
ceipts are not equal to the expenditures. faction that terrestrials afford, whether riches, or 

The consciousness of doing good to those of honor, or length of days; how lamentable is 
their fellow-beings who will receive it, is their condition who care for none of these things, 
amongst the most prominent reward for their | but are more concerned to accumulate and ac- 
labors. quire the riches and honors of this world, which 

And having propounded the above eight profit not in the day of wrath, than the durable 
queries, let me propose one more, (the 9th,) which | riches and righteousness that delivereth from 
though the /ast, is by no meansof least importance, ; death. Prov. xi. 4. Length of days to these 
for the serious consideration of each individual | may appear desirable—they may exult in the 
subscriber, and of all who are members of the | hopes of long life, and put off the serious con- 
Society of Friends, or feel an interest in its wel-| cerns of immortality till its decline ; but herein 
fare. gop Canst thou not, with very little exer-| also the lot of the righteous is blessed—they 
tion, in thy own neighborhood, obtain one or more | ask not for length of days—they desire not a 
additional subscriber to the “ Intelligencer,” and | constant, uninterrupted state of happiness here, 
forward the name to W1LLTAM W. Moore, pub- | but are content and resigned in every dispen- 
lisher, No. 100 S. 5th St., Philadelphia, thereby, | sation of Providence. Although the fig-tree 
thou mayest enable this Association of Friends to! shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the 
continue publishing a valuable periodica), worthy | vine; the labor of the olive shall fail, and the 





the attention of every family. K. C. | fields shall yield no meat; the flocks shall be cut 
Byberry, First Month, 1855. | off from the fold, and there shall be no herd in 
the stalls, yet will they rejoice in the Lord, and 

Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. joy in the God of their salvation. Heb. iii. 17, 18. 


“¢ Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast 


The mind being thus replenished—thus fitted 
perfected praise.””—Marr. xxi. 16. | 


for the awful transition from time to eternity, 
It is the blessed and happy consolation of the | there is no cause of murmuring or of gloomy 
righteous, that they know the Lord and are | sorrow, if it pleases the Almighty, in the bloom 
known of him; such need not the applause of | of life, to take from us our nearest and dearest 
men to perpetuate their memory, neither can | connexions in the flesh, to join the spirits of 
any terrestrial object conduce to lessen or in- | the just made perfect, in the realms of bliss—in 
crease their happiness. Those who have been! celebrating the praises of their dear Redeemer, 
enlisted under the sacred banner of Christ, and | with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

have by a steady adherence to his divine com-| Whois there among the children of men, 
mands, through the quickening power of his| however young, however prosperous in this 
grace, vanquished their soul’s enemy and spoiled | world, and however surrounded with gaieties and 
his goods, though they have done nothing but} pleasures, but (was it not for the offence of the 
what it was their duty to do; yet when their | cross) would gladly be partakers of this glorious 
warfare is accomplished, and the frail houses of | rest which is prepared for the people of God ? 
their tabernacles are dissolved, they are, through | Wherefore it is rather to be considered as a 
the unmerited and unspeakable mercy of their | merciful dispensation of Providence, when he is 
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pleased to finish the work, and cut it short in 
righteousness, and carly to take to himself those 
that were before prepared for glory, and through 
the sanctifying power of his grace, with the 
obedience of faith, made vessels of honor in his 
house, with the inscription of holiness put upon 
them : many temptations and snares that attend 
mortality, are avoided by these, and various con- 
flicting cireumstanees and human frailties are 


escaped, which are ever our attendants while in a 
state of mutability. 


—_—-- 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The following is copied from a little book of 


“Christian Advices’? made up of extracts a 
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was indeed to bless both him and his offspring, 
and make of him a great nation. 

But contrarywise was it with Eli, who, though 
he reproved his disorderly sons, yet not restrain- 
ing them when he might have done it, they be- 
came “sons of Belial,” and signal examples of 
divine displeasure. 

Wherefore, dear friends, sceing the Lord hath 
been pleased in his infinite goodness to raise us 
up as a people to bear testimony to his truth, and 
against the corrupt customs and fashions of this 
world, let us be mindful of our calling, watchful 
over ourselves, and daily seeking to him for wis- 
dom rightly to govern the inexperienced youth 
entrustel to our care; habituating them from 


the minutes and records of the Yearly Meeting | their infancy tothe safe and pleasant paths of 


of Friends held in Philadelphla in 1804. Lt | 


simplicity and innocence, piety and virtue ; and 


would be useful if that and such like publi-| Dipping in the bud every appearance eos 
cations were more known and read by both | ation to the contrary ; endeavoring, as their un- 


parents and children. 


p andings ‘ol i onvince 
We have need of out-|derstandings unfold, to inform and ¢ 


ward helps, the Lord knows, though the main them of the ground of our religious testimonies ; 


thing is to take diligent heed to the Divine Life 
aud Light within; as was said of old, “ Hear 
and obey, and thy soul shall live.” If children 
were rightly cared for from their infancy and 
upwards, it would be a blessing, both to them 
and the parents. It was testified of old “Bring | 
up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” Example 
is better than precept, but good example and 
right precept going together, the two are better 
than one, and Divine grace co operating, forms 
a three fold cord not easily broken. 

The good of parents and children being the ob- 
ject, I cannot forbear the expression of a fervent 
desire that the precious Christian mothers, in an 
especial manner, be engaged to bring the child- 
ren to Christ, and continue to feel an abiding 
interest in having them grow up and live in the 
fear and love of God through time. The Divine 
blessing will descend and rest upon these. 

SAMUEL Comrort. 





PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


It behoves all parents and heads of families | 
to be good examples themselves, watching over | 
their youth for good, and early guarding them 
against those deviations from simplicity in speech, 
behavior and apparel, by which many have been 
betrayed into injurious company and unsuitable 
connections, and some into entire renunciation 
of the religious principles and profession of their 
fathers. That faithfulncss in the discharge of 
this important trust is well pleasing to the Lord, 
remarkably appears in that gracious testimony 
given concerning his servant Abraham: “ Shall 
I hide from Abraham that thing which I do? 
for I know him that he will command his child- 
ren and his household after him; and they shall 
keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and 
judgment ; that the Lord may bring upon Abra- 
ham that which he hath spoken of him :” which | 








and often reminding them, that it was by a faitk- 
ful submission to the manifestations and restric- 
tions of truth, that our honorable predecessors 
were onabled to endure with patience the many 
persecutions and crosses they underwent, and 
were freed from a slavery to the evils we have 
meutioned ; evils, which even those who are 
bound to them by custom, have often confessed 
are inconsistent with the nature and design of 
the Christian religion, and connected with other 
impropricties of pernicious consequence. Thus 
may these tenderly beloved objects of our soliei- 
tude, Le engaged to walk in the footsteps of the 
righteous who are gone before; and preferring 
the Lord’s cause to all things, finally partake of 
that rest and joy, into which we surely believe 
those dignified sons of the morning are now for- 
ever entered. 

It is advised, that Friends, as they prize the 
real welfare of their children, choose such oceu- 
pations for them as are consistent with our re- 
ligious principles and testimonies ; and that they 


| be placed for instruction with sober exemplary 


members of the society, that as far as in us lies, 
they may be preserved in a consistency of con- 
duct and demeanor. 

Our members are reminded of the propriety 
of keeping their families, as much as conveniently 


/may be, unmixed ; that an exemplary consist- 


ency may be maintained therein, and a corrnp- 


'tion of manners avoided. 


Friends are desired, by all the means in their 
power, to keep our youth duly to mectings, to 
dissuade all under their care from the indecent 
practice of straggling abroad on the first day of 
the weck ; and at all times to prevent them from 
mixing with crowds of rude and noisy people, 
which are not only interruptive of the public 
peace, but often productive of mischief to indi- 
viduals. 

Friends are exhorted te labor for a right qual- 
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ification, whereby they may be enabled to im- 
prove suitable opportunities for collecting their 
children and famii.es together in religious retire- 
ment, especially in the afternoon of the first day 
of the week, in such places where meetings for 
public worship are not then held. 
formance of this duty and solidly reading the 
scriptures of truth and other religious books, 
with a pious, watchful care over the youth at} 
other times, would greatly tend to discourage | 
their visiting and rambling about on that day, 


or mixing with unprofitable company; and under | 
the divine blessing, be a means of their preser- | 


vation from many ensnaring temptations to which 
they are liable. 


Let us, who are advanced in years and expert. | 


ence, like wise builders, lay the foundation deep, 
manifesting to the youth, by our uniform regard 
to real piety and virtue, that, looking beyond 
our own dissolution, we are engaged for their 
present and future prosperity, and are laboring 
in the fear of the Lord that their minds may be 


so preserved from corruption, that they may un- } 


derstand their true interests, consider the uncer- 
tainty of temporal things, and above all, have 
their hope and dependence settled on the bles- 
sing of the Almighty, who, though he inhabits 
eternity, and dwelleth in the light, yet conde- 
scends to regard those whose hearts are contrited 
before him and tremble at his word: hereby the 
gracious design of divine providence concerning 
them, would not be frustrated by our conduct or 
omission of duty ; and we may be instrumental 
in preparing their minds to receive the power of 
truth, without which they can never be happy. 
Ye parents, be solicitous to discharge your im- 

portant and awful duty with scrupulous attention. | 
[t is often tdB late to warn the youthful mind of 
its danger, wher your own negligence or indul- | 
gence hath suffered your offspring to deviate 
from that path of simplicity in which you have 
thought yourselves bound to walk, and in which 
you have fiund peace. If you fail to suppress 
the early beginnings of undue liberty, how can 
you expect a blessing on your endeavors, when 
further deviations at length arouse your atten- | 
tion? And here, having failed to rule your own 
houses well, can you expect duly to take care of 
the church of God? 
who brought children to Christ in the days of 
his flesh, and now the religious parent can breathe 
no warmer aspiration for them, than when he 
spiritually commends his tender offspring to the 
protection of his Lord ; but see Friends that you 
encourage no propensities in them which pre- | 
vent a union with him. 





“Thomas Brown died on the 21st of 6th mo. 
1757, and his friend Samuel Fothergill thus 
characterized him. 

* Worthy Thomas Brown, I hear, is removed 
to the full and everlasting fruition of that society 
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The per- | 


There were of old, those | 
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amongst whom he happily conversed in his pil- 

erimage below, to abide with everlasting burnings 
in seraphic love, where he lighted his “fire when 
he sacrificed before the congregation. Oh happy, 
desirable release from care and pain, to freedom 
and eternal certainty! The chilling winds of 


| this world’s care can no more obstruct his verdure 


and fragrance, but, planted on the river of life, 
his leaves and fruits will be ever produced, 
through all the duration of the everlasting year.’ 





OPPORTUNITIES. 
It would be an instructive study to observe 
‘how much of the discipline to which, by the 
| wise appointment of God, all human beings are 
| subjected in this life, consists of opportunities to 
| be improved as they arise, or to be lost beyond 
j recovery. It is opportunity that gives to time 
| its value ; for opportunity is nothing but f¢meli- 
| ness, that which makes a certain hour or day, or 
; sone otherdefinite period, the time for doing some 
| certain thing orsecuring some certain result. Con- 
} sidered as mere duration, our life is like a vapor; 
considered as made up of opportunities, it is of 
infinite moment. The interest of life—the in- 
terest of each of the years that measure it—is in 
| the opportunities which it offers, and which, as 
improved or neglected, are the points on which 
| destiny turns. How much of all the regret with 
which we look back upon the past, is simply the 
| regret of opportunities that were lost through 
/ignorance, or heedlessness, or passion! How 
naturally does sueh regret mingle itself with 
alniost every other sorrow,—as in “the child’s 
first grief,” when he begins to understand that 
his dead brother never will return, his sobbing 
ery is, “ Would I had loved him more!” You 
| think of many a dear face beneath the sod! and 
each sad memory is blended with the thought of 
| opportunities that cannct be recalled. You re- 
member a day when, had you been more intelli- 
gent, more thoughtful, or more conscientious, 
you would have done that which would have 
| placed you in another position—which would 
| havesurrounded you with other influences—which 
would have put youupon another career ; and you 
whisper to yourself with a sigh, “Oh, that I had 
seized that opportunity, how much more would 
my life have been worth to me, to those I love, 
and to the ends for which Lought tolive.” You 
: look along the line of your past years ; and how- 
| ever thankful you may be in the remembrance 
| of the goodness and mercy that have followed 
you, of the joys that have gladdened your home, 
and of the love that has lighted your path, the 
| thought of what might have been, had you been 
| wiser to sieae the critical moments of your des- 
| tiny, comes over your retrospect like the shadows 
of a cloud ; 
“For of all the sad words, of tongue or of pen, 
The saddest are these, ‘It might have been.’ ”” 


In the foreground of the view when you sur- 
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vey your past, you seem to see that angel of the 
Apocalypse with the open word in his hand, to 
proclaim amid responsive thunders, (Rev. 18: 1. 
6,) that all those opportunities are no more, and 
that what “‘ might have been” can never be. The 
very nature of opportunity is that it never comes 
again.—NV. Y. Independent. 
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The queries and answers which have been for- 
warded by a correspondent, and are published 


‘in this number, are both unexpected and appro- 


priate. 

It is a matter of regret to us that a periodical 
devoted to the interests of the Society of Friends, 
and dependant upon its members for support, 
should not be encouraged by a larger subscrip- 
tion list, and by the contributions of the many 
gifted Friends who are connected with it in reli- 
gious fellowship. 

The Intelligencer is about to commence its 
twelfth volume, with a larger subscription list 
than at any former period of its history, and yet 
there are comparatively a very small number of 
our members who give it their support and en- 
couragement. 

The labors of its conductors have been cheer- 
fully and gratuitously performed, and notwith- 
standing the apparent lack of interest, they,have 
often been encouraged by the cheering voice 
and counsel of friends and co-laborers. 

Sixteen pages of material must be prepared 
every week, and the delicate task of reading and 
deciding upon the admission of original articles, 
many of which require correction, occupies a 
considerable portion of valuable time. 

Besides this a earrier is provided to supply 
subscribers in this city, at their own dwellings, 
and copies intended for country post offices must 
be wrapped, directed and forwarded. 

These services involve considerable expense 
which has to be realized from the receipts, after 
the payment of paper and printer, and it would 
be easy to demonstrate that the present number 
of subscribers, at the subscription price, is in- 
sufficient to carry on the enterprize successfully. 

Having nothing in view but the real good and 
welfare of our religious Society, we are willing 
to continue our labors, so long as they are be- 
lieved to be useful. 
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In conclusion, we would refer our subscribers 
to the essay of our correspondent, with an intima- 
tion that an attention to the last and ninth query 
may be the means of materially aiding the objects 
we have in view. 





REMARKS ON THE DISCIPLINE. 
(Concluded from page 726.) 

“8th Query. Do youtake due care regularly 
to deal with all offenders in the spirit of meek- 
ness, without partiality or unnecessary delay, in 
order for their help; and where such labor is 
ineffectual, to place judgment upon them in 
the authority of Truth ?” 

The answer to this query is generally short. I 
have heard it again and again, and copy it from 
memory. ‘ We endeavor to deal with offenders 
as this query enjoins.” And we who sat by and 
listened to this answer in silence are supposed 
to have assented to it. Letus analyze the query 
carefully, and examine the answer, with no spirit 
of condemnation, but a desire for the right: a 
desire that we may be blinded by no forms, no 
customs, but see the truth as it is. 

We are all offenders, for where is the man 
who can say “I have sinned not?” nay, I think 
there is not one of us but that, by careful in- 
vestigation of his conduct, might see that he had 
rendered himself liable to the discipline, therefore 
should we all be very gentle, very tender towards 
each other. 

The discipline seems to me to have been framed 
solely for our help and preservation. It should 
be a cord to bind us together, but not a sword 
to punish our transgressions. As society is con- 
stituted, a disownment, a denial of the privilege 
of associating longer with the respectable sect 
of which he isa member, is considered as a 
sword. Witness the appeals occasionally made 
by some bolder spirit. Cases of marriage are an 
exception: there, the proceedings against these 
parties are generally a mere form ; they are 
virtually considered as withdrawing themselves. 
AndI may say, I do think Friends are very 
loath to issue a testimony against any one of 
our number; our deficiency, I fear, is in the 
capability of laboring with them for their help. 
If we are deficient there, how can we place judg- 
ment upon them in the authority of truth? To 
me, this ground seems so high, that I know not 
how I could assume it in any case. 

If the poor inebriate manifests a softness and 
tenderness of feeling, and a desire to do what is 
right, though he has fallen seventy times, and we 
knew that he would fall “seventy times seven” 
times more, yetif he manifestcd a desire to re- 
sist temptation, the shield of the Brotherhood of 
our Society should be thrown around him, in the 
hope that one day that desire, if rightly en- 
couraged, might produce fruit; and oh! how a 
loving faith would help a poor disconsolate, sin- 
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tossed, sorely tempted soul in those terrible | Him, for without Him we can do nothing. 


hours of trial. Many a poor prodigal would 
gladly return to his Father’s house, were the 
door but open, and the warm feeling there, that 
would welcome the restored son with the 
fatted calf, but we, like the Levite, sometimes 
leave our poor wounded brother on the wayside 
to perish, unless some good Samaritan passing 
by should see, pity, and relievehim. There are 
few offences, however flagrant, that seem to justify 
disowament upon tbe high ground which we 
assume. Remember how David sinned and how 
David repented, and how it wassaid of him, that 


| “Tt is notin man that walketh to direct his 


| Steps, and what weattain, we only attain through 
| his mercy. Do we, can we then place judgment 
;upon our brother? Let us rather take the 
advice given by the apostle where he says, 
“Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye 
which are spiritual restore such an one in the 
spirit of meekness ; considering thyself lest thou 
also be tempted.” 
‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil 
the law of Christ.” 


“ And be ye kind to one another, tender 


he was a man after God’s own heart. Why was | hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
he acceptable to Him “ who is of purer eyes than | Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” 
to behold iniquity?’ It was because his very| The 9th Query is simply relative to a correct 
soul was bowed in contrition forhis offences. He | record of births and deaths—unnecessary for us 
acknowledged and mourned over his sins, and | to notice further. 
woe be upon us if we contribute by our actions} Ihave written under some discouragement, 
to the hardening of any heart that would long to ' being well aware that I was only laying a pebble 
throw off its heavy burden, and dissolve in tears | in the way of a torrent, for in vain was any 
of sorrow, let it beeven for the grossest vices | discipline or form ever invented for our pre- 
that have ever polluted man. servation, should the spirit be wanting which 
Custom, early training, and the subjection of | framed it. And that that spirit has declined in 
our passions, do much towards keeping us from | our Society, is a fact of which we must all be 
outrages upon society, but who has not seen a|conscious.* It is only by our faithfulness as 
hardness and bitterness among us, even as we sit | individuals that there is any hope of restoration, 
and answer these queries, which must be offen- | therefore, as individuals, let each one look within 
sive in the sight of Him who is love, and who | and see what isourcalling and what our condition; 
ereated us, equally near and dear to Himself— | for though we may belong to a religious society, 
aspirit utterly at variance with the query, and | and fulfil the letter of the law with credit to 
therefore as amenable to the discipline as any | ourselves, yet unless the letter is dictated by 
other offence? We may not accuse others of | the spirit, it is worth but little beyond a moral 
this spirit, but surely it will do for us all to ex-| code. Read over the advices, which follow the 
amine ourselves closely, and if we see any traces | queries; you will find them in accordance with 
of it, there is something for us to improve in; for|the written word, whose holy origin we all 
while any of it lingers about us, or we feel any | acknowledge. 
impatience, we are not in the right frame of | Young people often think the restraints of our 
mind to go to our brother and plead lovingly | Society peculiar to itself. The form of the re- 
with him, for his soul’s'good, but rather in the | straint may be, but they will find upon more ex- 
condition of the man with the beam in his eye, | tensive research, that those of many are still 
attempting to take the mote out of his brother’s| harder than our own; witness the devoted 
eye. Ifwe feel that we are privileged to be} Catholic, his penances, his hours of prayer, his 
free from this spirit and can lovingly and in a/ days of fasting and his midnight watches—often, 
friendly state of mind, go plead with the poor! not the result of his own individual feeling 
lost sheep, endeavoring, with true kindness, to; which would delight so to pour itself out, but it 
lead him back to the paths of peace, I believe | is the form of his church, and he is faithful to 
our efforts will be blessed, and very often | observe it. You know not the mortification of 
crowned with success. And even where no/ these things to the flesh, until you try them. 
fruits appear, but the heart is hardened against | If you look into the records of any sect, Catholic 
us, would it not be better to let them alone?! or Protestant, you will find not one eminent for 
Can we dare to say, “we place judgment upon | religion, that passed not through fiery trials. 
them in the authority of truth?’ It is an| In every case they have been called upon to tread 
awful phrase, and seems to me to be only justified _ the narrow path of self denial. And that path we 
by adirect impression upon him who uses it. | must tread. No matter what our idol is, no 
We know that the stiff knees will be made to matter in what particular shape self makes its 
bow, and the stubborn will must be given up— | —-— ~ 
not to us, not at our bidding, but to Him who,| * Some among us differ in sentiment, with our 
in his own good time, will visit usall in “ merey ; ofTespondent on this point—believing that the same 


a a 98 $ ° s © |\ spirit that actuated our members, in former days, in 
or in judgment.” Let us _implore that his | the exercise of our salutary discipline is still the guide, 
visitations may come to us in mercy, and that! counsellor and director of the faithful in our day, and 


IIe will notallow us to harden ourselves against’ gives wisdom and true judgment, when offences come. 
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: é 3 : : 
appearance, the “old man with his deeds must ; not without a hope which constitutes a parent’s 


be put away.” Ifthere be any among us who 
doubt this, let him search the scriptures, and all 
that he finds in our discipline inconsistent with 
the truth as there portrayed, let him cast aside 
as a bygone superstition; but if it be consistent 
with seripture, let him suspect himself, for the 
seat of the evil is within him, and lies not in any 
outward restraint. By his own choice, by his own 
acts, must a man stand or fall. The discipline 
is not intended so much as arestraint, as it is a 
protection, a warning, that we stray not into 
forbidden paths; and if we were spiritually 
minded, I believe all that it enjoins would fiow 
freely forth in our every day actions. And the 
natural result would be, “ Peace and good will 
towards all men.’? Sysitya Hl. 





SECRET OF BEING LOVED. 


Wm. Wirt’s letter to his daughter on the 
“small, sweet courtesies of life,” contains a pas- 
sage from which a deal of happiness might be 
learned’: 

“JT want to tell you a seeret. The way to 
make yourself pleasing to others, is to show that 
you cire forthem. The whole world is like the 
miller at Mansfield, ‘who eared for nobody—no 
not he—bcause nobody cared for him.’ And 
the whole world will serve you so, if you give 
them the same cause. Let every one, therefore, 
see that you do care for them, by showing them | 
what Sterne so happily calls ‘the small, sweet | 
courtesies of life ;’ those courtesies in which | 
there is no parade; whose voice is too still to | 
tease, and which manifest themselves by tender 
and affectionate looks, and little kind acts of at- | 
tention, giving others the preference in every 
little erjoyment at the table, in the field, walk- 
ing, sitting or standing. This is the spirit that 
gives to your time of life and to your sex its 
swectest charm. It constitutes the sum total of 
all the witchcraft of woman. Let the world see 
that your first care is for yourself, and you will | 


highest happiness. May God protect aud bless 
you! 
Your affectionate fatber, 


Wn. Wirt. 





ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


By the kindness of a friend in London, we 
have been put in possession of a pamphlet of 
forty-two pages, being a paper prepared and read 
before the Ethnological Society of Great Britain, 
March 15, 1854, by James Kennedy, Esq., for 
many years a Judge of IH. B. M. Mixed Court 
at Havana, “On the probable origin of the 
American Indians, with particular reference to 


the Caribs.”? 


| 


The writer ably advocated the position that 
the American Indians were of the same race 
evidently as the Mongolians, and, therefore, that 
they bad undoubtedly come from Asia, and that 
only recently, after Asia and the Asiatic Islands 
had become fully peopled. He judges this might 
have been two thousand years before the Spanish 
conquests, and quotes an opinion of Acosta to 
the same effect. He then combats the opinions 
of Kobertson, Dr. Latham, and others, who had 
held the theory of particular localities, through 
which they had passed from Asia to different 
parts of America, at different times, and in dif- 
ferent stages of semi-civilization or barbarism. 
He shows that the Indians inhabiting the parts 
of America on the east, now forming the United 
States and British Provinces, came from Tartary 
and Siberia, and those on the western side from 
the eastern and southern shores of Asia. The 
inhabitants of South America he thinks clearly 
traceable to the Polynesians. The semi-civiliza- 
tion of Mexico and Peru he argues to have been 


derived from Southern Asia, but the ancient 
civilization of Yucatan and Central America to 
have been distinct and probably of Pheenician 
origin ; on which he pronounces bis opinion with 


spread the solitude of the Upas tree around you | less hesitation, as having personally inspected 
in the same way, by the emanation of a poison | some of the ruined cities in those countries. He 


which kills all the juices of affection in its neigh- 
borhood. Such a girl may be admired for her 
understanding and accomplishments, but she will 
never be beloved. 

The seeds of love can never grow but under 
the warm and genial influence of kind feelings 
and affectionate manners. 

Vivacity goes a great way in young persons. 
[t calls attention to her that displays it; and if 
it then be found associated with a generous sen- 
sibility, its execution is irresistible. On the con- 
trary, if it be found in alliance with a cold, 
haughty, selfish heart, it produces no further ef- 
fect except an adverse one. Attend to this, my 
daughter. It flows from a heart that feels for 
you all the anxiety that a parent can feel, and 





fully admits the fact historically, not only of the 
Northmen having visited America many years 
‘ previously to Columbus, but that various strag- 
glers might have reached the new world, in ac- 
cordance with the Welsh and Irish traditions. 
Ile has no doubt of the Phoenicians having done 
so, from the notices scattered through ancient 
writers of lands on the other side of the ocean. 
Finally, he contends that even African tribes had 
crossed over, and especially the Caribs, from 
whose physical and moral characteristics, man- 
ners, customs, and language, he adduces a num- 
ber of strong analogies in support of his argu- 
ments. In conclusions he denounces the doc- 
trine of a distinct creation of the human species 
in America, as being inconsistent with experience, 
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and therefore as being unphilosophical, as well 
us contrary to the sacred records. 


BEARING ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 


No man can bear for another the great burden 
of life—the burden of duty and responsibility. 
That in its nature is a personal thing. “ Every 
one shall give account of himself to God.”’ His 
character is his own. Each must act his own 
part. He must take the responsibility of decid- 
ing between right and wrong—and bear the con- 
sequence. In this sense, ‘ Every man shall bear 
his own burden.” 

And yet in another, and most true meaning, 
men may be of the greatest assistance to each 
other. They may take upon their own shoulders 
the heavy load by which another’s back was 
almost broken. ‘Take familiar examples : 

Poverty is not the greatest of evils, but it is one 
of the most common. ‘The poor ye have with 
you always.” Few who are subjected to this 
hard lot for a course of years, do not at some 
time feel quite discouraged. How to remedy 
this evil is one of the great questions of the pre- 
sent day. Meanwhile, leaving political econo- 
mists to discuss their projects of reform, there | 
are ways of helping the poor within the reach of | 
all. If men cannot give money, they can give | 


The poor do not need charitable | 


their sympathy. 
contributions, so much as to have their pros- | 
perous neighbors show them kindness and re- 
spect. | 

The New Testament abounds in commands to | 


extend relief to the children of poverty. Espe- | 
cially to the poor saints—to them that are of the | 
household of faith. They are our brothers and 
sisters in the Lord, and are to be the objects of | 
our fraternal care. But those on whom the bur- | 
den of such a lot falls most heavily, are not those | 
born in poverty, but such as fall from affluence 
towant. It is they who are most likely to be 
overwhelmed with the sudden change, and who 
most need to be supported by timely sympathy 
and aid. 

The church ought always to provide for its 
own poor—and to see that they are not thrown 
upon the charities of a cold world. Is it not a 
shame that the Masons and Odd Fellows should 
take care of their disabled members, and yet 
many a poor infirm disciple of Christ be left to 
drag out his last days in the Poor-house ? 

When a man loses his property, many with- 
draw their attentions from him. Heis neglected 
and forgotten. This is a bitter moment in his 
life. The troops of friends that gathered around 
him in the day of his prosperi:y, scatter and re- 
tire. But a faithful few remain. Then how 
dear is the friendship of one whose countenance 
has not changed! It is almost worth passing 
through the trial of a sudden wreck of fortune, 
to meet with such touching instances of fidelity. 
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But not only does such timely kindness as- 
suage the bitterness of this change of fortune— 
not only does it spare the wounded pride, and 
cheer the heart, but it may save the soul. For 
a blow of adverse fortune often makes a man 
reckless and desperate. He is tempted to throw 
himself away. Then, more than at any other 
period of life, he needs a friend to stand by him, 
and to raise him out of this despairing mood, and 
inspire him with fresh courage to begin anew the 
battle of life. 

Reader, have you such a friend, who is over- 
taken, in these days of darkness and distress, by 
calamity? Help him to bear his heavy burden 
Go to him with friendly counsel and advice, and 
with substantial aid. His credit may be gone. 
But this is not a question of credit, but of Chris- 
tian principle and brotherly kindness. Lend, 
hopinz for nothing again ! 

Of course, you are not required to rush to the 
relief of every man who has involved himself by 
his own mismanagement. You are not to take 
the burden wholly off from his shoulders. It is 
better that he should bear it manfully. But you 
should be ready and willing to help, in all cases 
where a man is ruined—not by misconduct, but 
by misfortune. Friendly advice, and such limited 
assistance as you way deem best, are demanded 
by Christian feeling. Give him at least these 
tokens of encouragement, and thus help him to 
start again. This you may do without assuming 
his sphere, or laying aside your own. 

Hard on poverty crowd other ills of life—sick- 
ness and mourning. These too are burdens 
which we are to bear with one another. Not 
that our sympathy can take away the agony of 
disease, or the greater agony of the widow and 
the orphan. But it may soothe all these sorrows. 
Kindness, and the gentle ministry of woman, 
soothe the pain of long sickness. ‘The poor in- 
valid can bear it more patiently, when he sees 
the fond affection that watches around his bed. 
The pale cheek of the consumptive flushes with 
a glow of pleasure, at the entry ofa friend. The 
eye filled with tears, and the trembling lip, tell 
him that he does not suffer unpitied. 

And when a family is plunged in grief be- 
cause death has been among them, then is it our 
privilege to go to the house of mourning, and to 
offer sympathy—even Jesus came to Bethany, to 
comfort Mary and Martha concerning their 
brother. Not that we are to be officious and 
forward in obtruding consolation and advice. 
Grief may be too deep for words. Anill-judged 
word grates harshly on our ear. The great 
thing is to show that we are fellow-mourners ; 
and for this a whisper, or a look, or a pressure 
of the hand, often goes to the heart more than 
many words. 

But some are restrained from attempting to 
help, by a painful sense of the weight of their 
own burdens. You hear one say, [ cannot spend 
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time to thiuk of others’ welfare ; itis as much as 
I can do to take care of my own. But knowest 
thou, friend, that to help others, instead of add- 
ing to your burden, makes it seem lighter. In- 
deed, there is no surer way to get rid of all sense 
of weight aud weariness, than to go out of your- 
self and look on the things of others. It is a 
curious law of the mind, that we experience re- 
lief when we try to impart it. If you think 
yourself poor, because you cannot afford some 
luxury, go and visit those who have not even 
the comforts of life, and you will come back 
ashamed of your petty discontent. You will feel 
that you bave everything to be thankful for, and 
will be humbled that you could ever murmur and 
repine at your lot. Nothing takes away the 
feeling of poverty, like going to help others. In- 
stead of a narrow, pinched, miserly spirit, you 
feel that you are rich, independent of want, and 
capable of generosity. 

So if you are a little ailing, and disposed to 
play the invalid, go and seea poor woman in 
the consumption that is sick unto death,and you 
will feel quite well and strong. The greatest | 
misery of such a man is to be shut up in a sick 
room, and left to brood over his petty ills, and 
to nurse himself, until he grows morbidly sensi- 
tive to every breath of air, and makes himself 
completely miserable. Or if for any cause you | 
are depressed in mind, try to comfort others, and 
you will be comforted. Your own heart will 
find relief.—N. Y. Evangelist. 





PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE ELECTRIC | 
LIGHT. | 


Dr. Watson, of the Electric Power Light and 
Color Company, has entered into arrangements 
with *the Government authorities for applying 
this novel agency in aid of the operations now in 
progress for the erection of the new bridge at 
Westminster. The advancement of the works 
being contingent on the state of the tide, they 
have consequently often to be prosecuted after 
dark; and hence the importance of pressing 
any improved lighting appliance afforded by sci- 
entific discovery into the service of such an en- 
terprise. ‘Ibe experiment was tried, for the first 
time, last night at 63 o’clock, at the Surrey side 
abutment of the bridge. The lighting apparatus 
used, which was computed to possess illuminat- 
ing power equal to that of 72 Argand burners, 
or of nearly 1,000 wax candles, was stationed on 
the river’s brink, so as to throw its rays upon a 
working stage, fixed some 200 fect or upward out 
into the stream, and upon which, it being low 
tide at the time, a body of workmen, 45 in num- 
ber, were engaged in pile driving by means of 
eight ponderous “monkey” hammers. Chap- 
puis’s reflector was used on the occasion; and 
the electric battery for supplying the necessary 
power, and which was fitted with six dozen cells, 
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was posted on the Middlesex shore, or at the 
distance of 2,000 feet. The experiment, we are 
glad to state, proved eminently successful in ac. 
complishing its object. The light diffused over 
the working stage was of an intense and yet 
agreeable brilliancy, far exceeding the lustre of 
the brightest moonlight; but resembling the 
moon’s mild and cheerful radiance. ‘The work- 
men seemed greatly facilitated in their various 
occupations by its aid; and, we should think 
that after once tasting the advantage of so supe- 
rior an illuminating agent, they would be very 
loth to have to revert to the “ darkness visible,” 
as well as the noxious fumes of the ordinary duck 
lamps, filled with naptha, to which they have 
heretofore been accustomed. It is but right to 
add that the new light was subject toa transient 
and occasional flickering, but it was so slight as 
not to cause the least perceptible inconvenience 
to the men; and beside this defect, which is 
traceable to the fluctuation of the electrical pow- 
er, is considered to be inseparable from the 
operation of so subtle an agent. The light ap- 
peared to be fully as manageable as gas, to ex- 


| tinguish it or turn it on being but the work ofa 


moment. We learn that it is intended to place 
this electric light on both banks of the river, and 
also on the crown or the central arch of Weest- 
minster-bridge as the works going on there pro- 
ceed. The patentee has contracted to light Chel- 
sea bridge by the same means, commencing from 
next week; and we understand that Mr. White- 
marsh, of Paris, has obtained the permission of 
the Emperor of the French, to fix one of these 
brilliant illuminators at the Rond Point, to light 


| up the grand avenue of the Champs Elysees du- 


ring the forthcoming ‘Exposition Industrial” in 
that gay capital. Dr. Watson undertakes to fur- 


| nish this improved light at the lowest cost of gas, 


his great gain being derived from his mode of 
utilizing. the residuary products of the battery i 
making colors.—London Times. 





LOUIS IX. KING OF FRANCE. 


Leuis IX. styled St. Louis, succeeded to the 
crown of France in the year 1226. his king 
possessed great wisdom, piety and virtue. THis 
reputation for candor aud justice was so great, 
that the barons of England, as well as king 
Henry III, conseated to make him umpire of the 
differences which subsisted between them. 
Fenelon says of this patriotic vrince, ‘ He was 
distinguished by the nobleness of his sentiments; 
he was without haughtiness, presumption, of 
severity. In every respect, he attended to the 
real interests of his country, of which he was as 
truly father as king.” 

An abhorrence of sin was so deeply impressed 
on his mind, by a religious education, that he 
not only preserved it through the course of his 
life, but was zealous to inculcate it upon others. 
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He was very solicitous that his children should | 
be trained up in the fear and admonition of the 
Lord ; and used to devote a considerable part of 
his time to their religious instruction. He often 
related to them the punishments which the pride, 
the avarice, and the debauchery of the princes, 
brought upon themselves and their people. 

In his Jast sickness, he earnestly exhorted 
Philip his son and successor firmly to adhere to 
religion, in his own private life and conduct, 
and zealously to promote it amongst his subjects. 
He also strongly recommended to him justice, 
moderation and all the virtues becoming a sove- 
reign and a Christian. He strictly enjoined him 
never to suffer any one in his presence to speak 
disrespectfully of the Almighty, or of those 
devoted to his service; or to utter one word 
tending in the smallest degree to countenance a 
crime. ‘ God,” said he, “grant you grace, my 
son, to do his will continually, so that he may 
be glorified by your means, and that we may be 
with him after this life and praise him eternally.” 

His dying advice to his daughter Isabella, 
queen of Navarre, was also very expressive of 
his zeal for the cause of religion, and his solici- 
tude for the welfare of his children. He wrote 
to her as follows : *‘ My dear daughter, I conjure | 
you to love our Lord with all your might; for 
this is the foundation of all goodness. No one 
is so worthy to be loved. Well may we say, 
‘Lord, thou art our God, and our goods are 
nothing to thee.’ It was the Lord who sent his 
Son upon earth, and delivered him over to death 
for our salvation. If you love him, my daughter, 
the advantages will be yours; and be assured 
you can never love and serve him too much. He 
has well-deserved that we should love him, for he 
first loved us. I wish you could comprehend 
what the Son of God has done for ourredemption. 
My daughter, be very desirous to know how you 
may best please the Lord; and bestow all your 
care to avoid every thing that may displease 
him. But particularly never be guilty of any 
deliberate sin, though it were to save your life. 
Take pleasure in hearing God reverently spoken 
of, both in sermons and in private conversation. 
Shun too familiar discourse, except with very 
virtuous persons. Obey, my daughter, your 
husband, your father and your mother in the 
Lord. Youare bound to do so, both for their 
sakes and for the sake of Him who has com- 
manded it. In what is contrary to the glory of 
God, you owe obedience to none. Endeavor to 
be an example of goodness to all who may sce 
you, and to all who may hear of you. Be not 
too nice about dress: if you have too many 
clothes, give them away in charity. Beware also 
of having an excessive care of your furniture. 
Aspire after a disposition to do the will of God, 
purely for his sake, independently of the hope 
of reward or the fear of punishment.” 

Thus did this Prince teach his children, and 
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thus did he live himself. He died in great 
tranquillity in the year 1270. 
LINDLEY Murray. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be seen of 
them: otherwise ye have no reward of your Father which is in 
Heaven.” —Marrt. vi. 1. 

“He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard 
in the street.”—Marr. xlii. 2. 

When the cry of the poor has gone up to the Lord, 

When the suffering seek for his aid, 

Oh, remember with thankfulness who spake the word, 
And on his beloved ones laid 

A commandment so pure and so full as is this, 

With the presence of luve and perfection of bliss. 


Ah! he who hath spoken as man never spoke, 
Who hath written the law in the heart, 
Would not that his children should ever invoke 
Of aught but Himself, to impart 
The reward of sweet peace, which from heaven above 
Ever waits on each action which flows from his love. 


Say, what to Ais children are loud trumpet tones? 
What to them the huzzas of the crowd? 
To the great of the earth give the earth’s greatest 
thrones, 
And for them let the trumpets peal loud; 
But to thy little children, oh! Father, impart 
Thy presence, thy grace, and a generous heart— 


heart that can feel and an eye that can see, 
For the bruised reed, helpless and sore ; 
Though none can perceive or know of it but thee, 
Thou, Lord, whom we love and adore. 
Keep then the commandment, aye leading to this: 
Perfection in worship, perfection in bliss. 
M. J. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A LAMENT FOR M. L. MOORE. 


«Aunt Mary!’ how those magic words 
Pierce to the depths of feeling; 

Through the long vista of past years 
Thy gentle form revealing. 


My infant accents lisped thy name, 
Thy love did never vary ; 

Years passed and found thee still the same, 
The kind, the true “Aunt Mary.” 


Now thou art gone to realms of light, 
Thy spirit passed away ; 

And though we fain would have thee here, 
We could not bid thee stay. 


And while our bleeding hearts do mourn 
And breathe this sad refrain, . 

Faith whispers to the listening ear, 
In Heaven you’ll meet again. 


A. D.M. 


ANGRY WORDS. 


Angry words! O let them never 
From the tongue unbridled slip; 

May the heart’s best impulse ever 
Check them, e’er they soil the lip. 


Love is much too pure and holy ; 
Friendship is too sacred far, 

For a moment’s reckless folly 
Thus to desolate and mar. 


Angry words are lightly spoken ; 
Bitterest thoughts are rashly stirred ; 
Brightest links of life are broken 
By a single angry word. 
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<iiihsacataabieiblamasinaiisieantintbeiaidiniaaet, 
however, it will be as well to note one or two 
points, which should be borne in mind when we 
come toexamine its geological features and origin. 
The Level is bound on its western or landward 
side as far as Thorpe, by the range of chalk-hills 
which commences on the north of Lincolnshire, 
and runs nearly north and south for some dis. 
tance through the county, and then more irregu 
larly straggles away south-westward, round by 
Nottingham, Rutland, Northampton, and Bed. 
Tn looking at the map of England, it is im-; ford shires. From thence the boundary-line js 
possible not to be strack with the curious ex-| less defined. Low ranges of clay, sand, and 
panse of hill-less country that appears on the | gravel, skirt the flats down to Cambridge, above 
eastern side of the island below Yorkshire. It| which the Fen turns off, and stretches in a north- 
is remarkable even on an ordinary hydrographi- | easterly direction, round by St. Ives, Ely, Milden- 
cal map; but on the broad sheets of the Ord-) hall, Brandon, and Downham, to the Norfolk-side 
nance Survey, it is still more so. Nearly the} ofthe Wash. Detached highlands and chains 
whole of Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, Hunting. | of hills of insignificant height appear here and 
donshire, and muchof Northampton and Norfolk, | there in the Fen, likeislands in its blank expanse, 
appears one vast flat, unbroken and undiversified | and bearing in the Saxon termination of their 
by hill or valley. If it wants these, however, it} names, ey, a proof of the applicability of the 
las the next important clement of the picturesque | term in early times. By these, the limits of the 
in abundance ; for it is copiously watered. Half-| actual Fen are often rendered indistinct, and still 
a-dozen large-sized rivers wander through its, more so by its running up on either side of the 
level arca, fed and connected one with another | great rivers, through the clefts or gorges in the 
by countless drains and canals, of dimensions| hill-ranges, by which the latter debouch from in- 
little less than their own. Immense tracts of|land upon the plain. This great tract of irregu- 
land, intersected with the straight lines of count- | lar outline is divided, like all Gaal under the 
less ditches, stretch between the scattered home- , Caesars, into three parts—the North Level, the 
steads and thinly sprinkled villages; some ap-| Middle Level, and the South Level: the first 
parently desolate and waste—morass, or marsh, | being that portion between the Welland and the 
or moor ; some apparently reclaimed, and forming | Nene rivers ; the second, that between the Nene 
pastures or arables—if we may coin a word—j and the Ouse ; and the third, all below the Ouse. 
that would make a Scotch forty-acre piece look a| We should observe, however, that the fens of 
mere cotter’s allotment beside them. We are| Lincolnshire are not included in this division ; 
judging of all this at present by the map and the | lying north of all three sections, and having 
names ; au] what names they are! Here is the | almost a distinct history of their own. The dis- 
Hundred-foot Drain, and the Forty-foot Drain, | trict thus divided, comprises all the rest of the 
and the Old Bedford River, and the New Bed- | Fen, and was anciently denominated collectively 
ford River, Rumsey Mere, Trundle Mere, Ugg) the Bedford Level; which name it still retains. 
Mere, Wildmore Fen, Guyhirne Fen, Dogdyke | Now let us shut the map, and taking a mental 
Fen, Hilgay Fen, Foulmire Fen, Crane Fen, | train on the Great Northern and Eastern Coun- 
Frog Fen, Sedge Fen, Wet Fen, Deeping Fen, | ties Railways, imagine ourselves in the heart of 
Ruffe Fen, Fish Fen, Knar Fen, Bardolph Fen, | the Great Level of the Fens. The time is August 
Sury Plashes, Wenny Severals, Grunty-fen| or early September, when the corn is ripening; 
Drain, Stray Pastures, Broadpool Drove, Whap-| for, shorn of its cereal glory, the landscape loses 
Jode Drove, High-fen Straignt-drove, High-fen } its grandest and peculiar charm. Seen, however, 
Crooked drove, Pode Hole, Delph Bank, and aj at that season, the Fen Country presents an as- 
thousand others equally quaint. So much for| pect at once strange and magnificent. Here, as 
the appearance of the Great Level of the Fens! far as the eye can see, on either side waves a sea 
upon the chart—a district comprising no less| of golden wheat, broken perhaps occasionally by 
than 500,000 acres; extending, on its eastern) a rectangular patch of beans or blue-green hemp. 
side, more than 68 miles in a straight line, and| No hedges meet the view; but long waving lines 
allowing for the curve of its Lincoln extremity, | of sedge mark the course of the drains and ditches, 
nearer 80 in total length; being in breadth fre-| which, in their stead, parcel out the fields. Trees 
quently 30 miles, and oftener 20 than 10;|are scarce. A belt of dark-leaved ash and alders 
formerly the most wretched and profitless land| rises abruptly from the plain, and stretches a 
in England, now becoming year by year as valu-| sombre line across the horizon. A few elms and 
able as the manner and progress of its change | pollard-willows stand about yonder isolated home- 
from its ancient condition to its present, from | stead, throwing its white wall and red-tiled roof 
fenny waste to fertility and cultivation, has been | into stronger relief against the bright blue sky. 
curious and difficult. Before closing the map,| There a vast extent of pasture spreads away, on 


In this world of tears and sorrow, 
All should strive to smooth the way 
Over which, perhaps to morrow, 
We may sudden cease to stray. 


Gently speak, then; tones of favor 
Melt the angry heart within ; 
Imitate our blessed Saviour, 
Whose soft words turned men from sin. 
12th mo. 7th, 1854. 


THE FENS OF ENGLAND. 
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which a herd of horses and shaggy little fen- 
ponies are grazing and gamboling ; and along one 
side of which run the steep banks of some mighty 
drain or river, with the tall chimney of an engine- 
house rising high into the air from a clump of 
solemn aspens at the corner, where another ‘leam’ 
of scarce less magnitude flows in. Further on, 
the reclamation of some fen-land newly drained 
is going on. The rough, coarse tussocky turf is 
being pared off, piled up in stacks, and burnt ; 
and its sour pungent smoke invades eyes, nose, 
and mouth, penetrating to our very lungs. The 
soil beneath is as black and loose as soot, and the 
ploughing must be light indeed. Here a field is 
being worked up with chalk, brought by rail 
many a mile; and there, in another, are heaps 
of blue oozy-looking clay, dug from the bottom 
of some ditch where the layer of fenis thin. Now 
we have a view of the river—the lazy old Ouse 
perhaps. High green turf-banks, rising ten to 
wwenty feet above the level of the Fen, enclose 
his slow clear waters along their entire course, 
and mark his devious wanderings over the plain 
by their curious outline. No trees overhang his 
depths. A few stunted willow-bushes break here 
and there the monotonous fringe of rustling, wav- 
ing sedges and flags that skirt the edge of the 
water. Sbeep are grazing on the outer slope of 
the bank, and a flock of white geese are ascend- 
ing the inner one after their bath, conversing 
very noisily. 
broad green Icvel droves, that take the place of 
roads through the Fen, aud run for miles as 
straight as an arrow. On cither side it is flanked 
by a wide ditch, crossed by bridges here and 
there leadins into fields. A herd of cattle is 
coming leisurely down it from pasture, attended 
by a thorough specimen of the fen humanity—a 
thin, dark-haired, swarthy fellow, half-gipsy in 
appearance. Now there pass before us the rushy 
stagnant plashes and swampy osier-beds of an 
unreclaimed piece; a genuine stretch of fen, 
black and desolate, its inhabitants frogs and 
moorhens, whose cries are the only sounds, save 
the rushing trains, that disturb its watery soli- 
tudes. Far, far across it, and distant many a 
mile, rise the solemn towers of Ely Cathedral, 
looming dimly through the smoke and haze of 
the Fen. Soon, again, there open before us the 
parallel ramparts of another drain, or artificial 
river, whose waters glitter under the blue sky 
like a narrowing ribbon of steel, as the straight 
converging lines vanish in the distance. ‘Then 
more corn, more pastures, more burning peat- 
stacks, more willows, ditches, and drains, more 
engine-houses, windmill-pumps, and scattered 
cottages, and everywhere the same vast expanse 
of level landscape. 

Such is the Fen Country under favorable cir- 
cumstances ; and little asit may beapparent from 


this faint sketch, there is a grandeur and a 


quaint magnificence about it that is very impres- 


Now we come to one of those, 
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sive. A peculiar sensation of freedom accom- 
panies the wide range of the eye towards the far- 
off horizon, which 1 have never exactly experi- 
enced anywhere else; and on bright summer- 
days, the unbroken smile of the sunshine on 
shadowless square miles of yellow corn and deep 
green pasture has a splendor peculiarly its own. 
‘The rivers are a remarkable feature of the Fen 
Country. They are all alike. All are confined 
within the strong artificial ramparts described 
above, and differ only in width. The banks 
slope down to the water’s margin, which is 
marked by a narrow strip of tall flags and reeds, 
that bow and whisper mournfully to the passing 
breeze. Along the top of the bank runs the tow- 
| ing path ; the ropes by which the horses draw the 
| barges being fastened to the tops of their masts. 
| Ou the outer side of the bank, and immediately 
under it, chosen not as the safest but the easiest 
| place, runs usually the high road. It is by stand- 
ing on the ridge of one of these embankments 
‘that the finest view of the country is obtained, 
| while the spectator himself, for another mile or 
| two away in the Fen—so dead is the level—is 
lifted high up against the sky, and appears as if 
, standing on the horizon. The rivers themselves 
, are not so sluggish as is generally supposed. Un- 
doubtedly they deserved the name when it was 
i given them, but that was before the general 
‘drainage, and before the banks were built. Now 
they flow with a steady and moderately strong 
stream, though there being but few locks or 
| sluices, the influence of the tides is felt for a con- 
| siderable distance inland on most of them. The 
‘natural or normal height of the water within the 
banks is about level with the surface of the fen 
‘outside. But in winter, when the rivers are 
swollen with the upland freshes and land-drain- 
/age, it rises frequently within a foot or two of 
| the top, overriding by a dangerous height the 
'whole surrounding country. Should a bank 
burst, the devastation is, of course, proportion- 
ately wide-spread und terrible. This occasion- 
_ally happens, in spite of all the precaution and 
' strength used in erecting the embankments, and 
| thousands of acres are laid many feet deep under 
| water in a few hours; the labor of the farmer 
lost, and his flocks and herds drowned. The 
| aspect of the Fen Conntry then is ghastly enough. 
| Everywhere a wide waste of sullen waters meets 
| the view—the roof of a cottage, a patch of leaf- 
| less trees, the black top and arnts of a spectral 
windmill or two, alone rising from the dismal 
|swamp. The physical effects on the land of a 
| catastrophe like this are commonly not recovered 
| for a year or eighteen months; and though the 
next crop is proportionately enriched by the flood- 
| ing, it is at the expense of the two which should 
| have preceded it. 
| Tie Fen Country has many peculiarities be- 
| sides those of external aspect. Its Flora and 


| Fauna contain several rare species; and more 
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than one, it is said, unknown to the rest of Eng- 
land. Among these are some grasses and water- 
plants, and various insects. Some of the fen- 
beetles are remarkably handsome, and the aquatic 
species grow to huge a size. Kare and curious 
birds used frequently to be shot on its solitary 
swamps, but since the days of reclamation they 
have grown scarcer. The edible frog, also, 
which is very seldom met with in England, was 
once common in Foulmire Fen Combs, and is 
still said to exist there. From the musical 
croak, these frogs were called by the natives 
‘Cambridgeshire nightingales’ and ‘ Whaddon 
organs —the latter, from the name of a spot 
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to improve, and not mistake them for the ad. 
vantages and glories of home. 

Cherish a humble and devout spirit. We 
should consider this not only as a duty but a 
privilege. To enforce it upon our minds by the 
authority of God, who commands us to rejoice 
always, and by a consideration of it to others, 
This will show that we are seeking a higher and 
better life. H. E. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
FLrovr anp Meat.—Flour is firmly held, but 
there is rather more doing. Salesof good standard 
brands for snipment, at $900. Small sales for 





where they peculiarly abounded. The rivers are | home consumption within the range of $9 25 
fall of all kinds of coarse fish: pike of prodigious | for good brands, and extra at $10 OU a 310 37. Rye 
size, noble perch, tons of bream and roach, and | Flour is duil, at $6 00 per barrel, and Corn meal at 


large chub, are to be found in all of them, and, 
in fuct, in nearly all the drains as well. 
[To be continued. } 





How different are the views and feelings of 
mankind in the review of life. With what feel- | 
ings of terror and dismay does the individual 
look back on the years that are barren of good- | 
ness and filled with crime; on time that has | 
been wasted, opportunities misimproved, facul- | 
ties perverted, mercies abused, character de- 


$4 25. 

Gratn.—The market is nearly bare of Wheat, 
and very little coming in. Sales of prime red at 
$2 15 per bushel. Last sales of white at $2 25. 


| Sales of Rye are making at $1 22a $8124. Corn 
| 
A CHEERFUL TEMPER. 


is scarce; sales of yellow to arrive at 95c. Sales 
of Pennsylvania Oats at 54c, and Southern at 53c, 








A N APPRENTICE WANTED to the Drug and 
Apothecary business. 
THOMAS J. HUSBAND, 


2d mo. 3, 1855. N. W. cor. Third and Spruce. 


NUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 


\) WANTED.—The Springdale Boarding School As- 


stroyed, together with a long train of evils ready { S°ciation of Friends, within the limits of Fairfax Quar- 


in succession to burst upon his head; unable to | 
discover anything from which the mind can! 
derive a future hope, or recall any past satis- | 
faction. 

On the contrary, with what pleasure and | 
satisfaction does he look back, and redall to | 
mind the hours and days of a well spent life, 
and years in which he has cnjoyed something of | 
the divine favor, in which he has loved and en- | 
deavored to serve his fellow beings, and enjoyed 
the presence and smiles of friends; and think | 
over the advantages and pleasures he may have 
derived from his intercourse and pursuits ia the 
world. 

Various ere the disappointments and calami- 
ties that embitter the life of the individual ; and 
many indeed are the afflictions and trials of the 
virtuous. But the disappointments and trials 
of the present life lead the mind to higher 
sources of enjoyment. The spirit of the world 





terly meeting, Loudoun county, Va., wish to engage 
the services of two Friends as superintendents, to take 
charge of the institution in the Seventh month next, 
and a teacher of each sex, to enter upon their duties in 
the Fourth month next. This school has been estab- 
lished under a concern to promote the guarded edu- 
cation of Friends’ children, consistently with our 
principles, and is now under the charge of S. M. 


| Janney, who, at the request of the Association, has 


agreed to remain one term. 
The accommodations are sufficient for about twenty 
pupils of each sex, and applications have been made 


| for many more than could be admitted. 


Thebuildings are good, and there are 17 acres of im- 
proved land, with an orchard and a very productive 
garden. The property can be had on the most liberal 
terms, by a competent person who will engage to 
keep such a school as would be approved by the com- 
mittee ; or if preferred, superintendents and teachers 
will be engaged separately by the Association. 

OS™ As persons properly qualified and willing to 
accept such a situation, sometimes feel a delicacy in 
making application, itis requested that any person 
who may know of Friends suitable for these stations 
would inform us by mail, in order that we may be 


no longer reigns within him. He renounces the | placed in correspondence with them. 


world and its snares, not only because it js un- 
friendly to his spiritual interest, but becatse it 
is unsuitable and unsatisfactory. 

We should ever regard our present condition 
as a transitory state, never as any thing more. 


B. Hattowe Lt, Alexandria, Va. 
S. M. Janney, Purcelville, Loudoun Co., Va. 
Cuarkiey Gintincuam, Alexandria, Va. 
| A. & J. J. WILLIAMS & CO., LUMBER 
» MERCHANTS, Broad above Green St., have 


This will regulate our desires, and moderate our | constantly on hand a well selected stock of seasoned 


wishes after carthly things. This will keep lumber. 


us from being too much elated when we meet 
with prosperous scenes. We should consider 


them as accommodations which we are rightly | Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 


Reep A. WIiLiiaMs, 
Josern J. WILLIAMS, 
11th mo. 16—6m. FRANKLIN SHOEMAKEB. 


